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* For “ The Friend.” 
in alate number of the London Quarterly 
view there is an interesting article on 
nimals and Plants,” showing the close 
proximation, if not indefinite boundaries 
ween the two, from which the following 
acts, we think, will interest the readers 
‘The Friend.” 
‘The ameeba has a just claim to the title of 
mal, for its affinities with the foraminifera 
} clear; and no one would deny that these 
atures, with their exquisitely beautiful 
ls, are animals. Nor is this position 
ken by the fact that the life history of the 
cba can at present hardly be said to be 
ly made out. Yet the amceba has no 
mach, possesses indeed no organs at all, 
less we consider its so-called nucleus as 
3; and there are closely allied forms in 
ich even this is absent. Conceive of a mi- 
te eron of transparent jelly, so small as to 
invisible without the help of a microscope, 
rop of jelly sprinkled and studded with a 
st of Opaque granules, sometimes hiding in 
midst a more solid rounded body or kernel 
led the nucleus, and perhaps with the outer 
d a little different from the internal mass. 
nceive further of this amceba as of no con- 
nt shape, but like the Empusa shifting 
we look upon it from one form into an- 
ier. At one moment it is like a star with 
aggling unequal limbs, at another club- 
se now it is a rounded square, soon it 
be the image of an hour-glass. 
se changes can be referred to currents in 
» water in which it lives, or to any other 
ces actin 
seems to have within it some inner spring, 
inborn power of flowing, whereby this part 
it or that moves in this or that direction. 
id not only do its parts thusshift and change 
form, but through their changes the whole 


‘moves from place to place. As we begin 
ich it, for instance, at the moment when 
n what may be called its rounded phase, 
© protuberance may be seen starting out 
one side. Speedily the little knob swells, 
hens, flows into a long process. The 
ss thickens, faint streams of granules in- 
ating in which way the currents of the 
een molecules are setting. The substance 
the body surges into the process; and as 


litself structureless and without perman 
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the latter widens and grows thick the former |distinction or separation of parts—is, to my 
shrinks and grows small. At last the whole|mind, a fact of the profoundest significance.’ 


body has flowed into the process; where the 


“Two conclusions, in fact, may fairly be 


body was there is now nothing, and, where|drawn from this history. The one is that. 


the process reached to, the whole body now 
is. 
one spot into another. 


internal structure, the possession of special 


The creature has moved, has flowed from/organs cannot be trusted for tokens and signs 
Here, then, we have|distinctive of animal life any more than can 


movement without muscles, locomotion with-|external outline and bodily shape. And the 


We 


out any special organs of locomotion. 


amoeba appearing to consist of nothing more 


have also feeling without nerves or organs of|than a transparent jelly with imbedded gran- 


sense, for if a process such as we have de- 
scribed, while flowing out, meet with any ob- 
noxious body, it will shrink back and stop in 
its work. And the whole body, terrified by 
some potent shock, will often gather itself up 
into a ball. As it moves without muscles, so 
also does it eat without a stomach. Meeting 
in its sluggish travels with some delicious 
morsel (and diatoms are its frequent food,) it 
pours itself over its meal, and coalescing at 
all points round it, thus swallows its food by 
fluxion. To use a homely illustration it is 
much as if a piece of living mobile dough were 


ules, the phrase internal structure may here 
be understood to apply, not only to organs 
commonly so-called, but also to definite micro- 
scopic appearances of all kinds whatsoever. 
Moreover, just as the amceba may be taken 
to represent bare animal life, stripped of all 
its accessories and complications, so there are 
also creatures which by reason of their affini- 
ties, rank as plants, and yet possess none of. 
those special organs which we so commonly 
associate in our minds with the life of the 
vegetable kingdom. Plants, indeed, have 
fewer accessories to lose than have animals, 


to creep round an apple and to knead itself|and they lose them more readily. Leaves, 


together into a continuous envelope in order 
to form an apple dumpling. Watching the 
food thus enveloped by the gelatinous sub- 
stance of the amceba we see it grow fainter 
and fainter as its nutritious constituents be- 
come dissolved by the corrosive action of the 
same transparent but chemically active jelly ; 
and when all the goodness has been got out 
of the meal the body of the eater flows away 
from the indigestible remains just in the same 
way that it flowed round the original morsel. 

“We have in this creature, then, eating 
without a stomach, moving without muscles 
and without limbs, feeling without nerves, 
and, we may add, breathing without lungs, 
and nutrition without blood. The ameeba is 
a being of no constant outline, of no fixed 
shape, which changes its form according to 
its moods and its needs, and turns its outside 
into its inside whenever it pleases, which is 
without organs, without tissues, without un- 
like parts, a mere speck of living matter all 
alike all over. And yet in the midst of this 
simplicity it enjoys all the fundamental pow- 


None of/ers and fulfils all the essential duties of an 


animal body, and is, moreover, bound by 
chains of close-joined links with those com- 


directly upon it from without.| plicated forms of animal life which are pro- 


vided with special mechanisms for the most 
trifling of their wants. 

“The dormant capabilities of this organless 
being are indirectly and interestingly shown 
by the shells which, in allied forms, are built 
up by the agency of similar homogenous living 
matter, and which are in many cases ‘struc- 
tures of extraordinary complexity and most 
singular beauty.’ Professor Huxley in his 
lectures most justly says,— 

“<That this particle of jelly is capable of 
combining physical forces in such a manner 
as to give rise to those exquisite and almost 
mathematically arranged structures— 


flowers, and roots are not even so distinctive 
of plants as are stomachs of animals.” 

“The preponderating but not exclusive part 
taken by animals in setting free, in the form 
either of mechanical force or of heat, the 
energy stored up in organic material, natu- 
rally leads to what is, after all, the funda- 
mental distinction between plants and ani- 
mals, and the source of all their other differ- 
ences, It is in their modes of nutrition that 
plants and animals stand widest apart. 

“For the sustenance of a plant, all that is 
absolutely necessary is earth, air, and water. 
A handful of salts, among them some nitrates 
or ammonia compounds, a good supply of 
water, and air containing some carbonic acid 
gas, constitute all that a plant needs as food. 
It is possible, not to say probable, that in the 
natural course of events plants do derive other 
matter from the soil; but it has been proved 
by experiment that they may be grown with- 
out them. Animals, on the contrary—even 
the lowest of them, as far as we know—must 
have in addition certain organic stuffs, must 
have a supply of material which has formed 
an essential part of some living body either 
vegetable or animal, and which still bears in 
its composition the mark of having thus par- 
taken of vital labors. We seem here to have 
got down to a solid foothold, and its solidity 
appears all the more assured when we connect 
with it another fundamental fact touching 
the opposite effects produced by plants and 
animals upon the atmosphere of the earth. 
Plainly stated, it is simply this,—that while 
animals are continually taking into their 
bodies oxygen from the atmosphere and giv- 
ing out carbonic acid, plants are equally busy 
in the antagonistic task of taking in carbonic 
acid and giving outoxygen. The connection 
of this difference in respiration with the dif- 


being |ference of food and the difference in the pro- 
ent|duction of movement and heat is simple and 
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obvious. 
plant, and therefore the body of an animal or 


The material of an animal or of a|rest. 


May thou and I so run as to obtain 
the prize at last, and not for the sake of the 


its food, represents a certain amount of stuff| trifling vanities and follies of this world, run 


capable of being burnt by the aid of oxygen, 
and capable, in that burning, of giving rise 


the risk of losing the blessed prize, and an 
awful risk it is, since death’s awful summons 


to, of setting free, heat or some other mode of} frequently comes at an hour we look not for, 
force—represents, in fact, a certain amount of} and at a time we are least prepared, showing |charge of extensive estates in that coun 
the necessity of living every day as though it| belonging to English noblemen. His empl 
might be the last. Full well do I know, that|ment often placed him in positions of ; 


fuel capable, through burning, of warming a 
building or of driving a machine. Neglecting 
the other constituents, we may regard food 
as so much carbon, which the animal furnace 
burns by aid of its blast of oxygen into car- 
bonic acid. Hence its heat, and hence its 

ower. The duty of the plant, on the other 
hand is to unburn carbonic acid, to sunder 
the molecules of that compound back again 
to their elements of carbon and oxygen; the 
oxygen it gives to the winds, the carbon it 
stores up within its tissues as once more com- 
bustible wood, flour, and starch. Hence its 
lack of power and its want of heat. To un- 
burn carbonic acid, indeed, is not a setting 


the least deviation from the path of truth 


For “The 
The Potato-Rot of 1846, 
Among the many publications whic 
latter’ time have issued from the Eng 
press, on the condition of Ireland, is one 
W. Steuart Trench, who for many years 


danger, from the unsettled state of the co 


leads into sorrow and trouble, fully verifying|try, but by bringing him into constant in 


the words of Solomon, that though we may 


course with numerous bodies of farmers 


rejoice in our youth, and walk in the ways of|peasantry, enabled him to understand 


our heart, and the sight of our eyes, yet for 
all these things we shall be brought into judg- 
ment; and what a blessed thing it is (after 
we have felt the terrors of the Lord for sin, 
and the judgments in us as a fiery furnace) to 
have a Saviour to flee to, who will wash and 
cleanse us, and restore us again to the paths 
of peace. My solicitude for thee is great in- 
deed, that if thou hast in the least forsaken 


free, but a burial, an imprisonment of force,/the simplicity and plainness of thy youth 
and the amount of force, be it in the shape of|(which sorry am I to hear is the case,) thou 


heat or in any other form, set free by the 
burning of the carbon into carbonic acid, is 
the exact measure of the force required to un- 


mayest quickly return, lest the enemy so far 
prevail, leading from little to more, that thou 
become a captive to his will; and then awful 


burn the carbonic acid back again into carbon|to fear, as we know not how or where he may 


and oxygen. This unburning, this deoxida- 
tion of carbonic acid and the like, is done by 
no power of the plant itself. In this matter 
the plant is a mere instrument in the hands 
of the all-powerful sun. The rays of sun-light, 
acting through the plant, tear molecule from 
molecule, and exhausted, so to speak, by the 
effort, sink, buried with the carbon, into the 
plant. What has here been said of carbon is 
also true of hydrogen and other oxydisable 
elements ; but carbon is by far the chief. The 
great mass of vegetable tissues consists of car- 
bon,—not of pure isolated carbon, it is true, 
but of carbon still highly oxydisable, though 
variously arranged with other matters in 
many different stuffs. In every atom there 
is hidden buried sun-light; and it is the sun- 
et which rises again, as heat or power, 
when the plant is burnt either in the animal 
furnace as food, or in the mechanic furnace 
as wood and coal. 
(To be continued.) 
For “ The Friend.” 
Earnest Counsel. 

The following letter was written by that 
valuable minister, Mary Kite, to a young 
Friend of her acquaintance, who had changed 
the plain clothing which he had previously 
worn, for a more fashionable attire. The 
letter appears to have been valued by the re- 
cipient, who carefully preserved it; and it is 
now offered for insertion in “The Friend,” by 
a near connexion, after a lapse of 45 years; 
with a desire that the truths it contains may 
be useful to others. 


Philadelphia, 27th of 2d mo. 1824. 
Thou hast dwelt much in my mind for 
several weeks past. I felt as if I could hardly 
forbear writing, but have put it off, from time 
to time, till this morning the feeling again 
revived, and I felt willing to address thee— 


the divine monitor within, which “will lead 
and guide into all truth:” did we more and 
more attend to its secret monitions, how it 


lead thee. Say not “so far shalt thou go and 
no farther,” and only in this and that little 
thing will I indulge; what is a collar, or the 
additional height to my hat; it is all nothing. 
Yes, but my dear John, though the thing in 
itself may be but trifling, the spirit it pro- 
ceeds from is much to be dreaded; pride, pride, 
wanting to dress and appear like the rest, not 
willing to bear the “cross and despise the 
shame ;” is it not the case? ask thy own heart 
the question, and if that condemn thee not, 
then indeed am I mistaken. It has appeared 
serious to me, the tampering with tempta- 
tions of any kind, as they lead we know not 
whither. The most wicked and debased char- 
acters were once innocent children, but by 
little and little they gave up to temptation, 
till at last they sell themselves to work wick- 
edness. Oh the desire of my heart is, that 
thou and I may shun every appearance of evil, 
and devote the residue of our days to the ser- 
vice of our great Creator, willing to follow 
Him wherever he leads, though we may have 
to resign our old associates and friends, (such 
at least as have too much engrossed our at- 
tention, and drawn our minds from the one 
great and good object,) and retire frequently 
to commune with our own hearts, where the 
good Remembrancer will bring to our view 
sweet and precious promises for our encour- 
agement, that we can truly and sincerely say 
“one hour in thy presence is worth a thou- 
sand elsewhere.’ How often in days that 
are past, have I looked upon thee as one that 
the great Master would make useful in his 
church and family, if thou wast only faithful; 


motives and characters of the agricultu 
working classes. His work, called “ Reali 
of Irish Life,” contains an account of bis m 
agement of the different estates under 
care, interspersed with numerous anecdo 
illustrating the peculiarities of the uncultu 
people with whom he had to deal. The 
lowing is a condensed narrative of that gre 
national calamity—the potato-rot : 

“On August Ist of that calamitous ye: 
1846, I was startled by hearing a sudden a 
strange rumor that all the potato fields 
the district were blighted; and that a sten 
had arisen emanating from their decayi 
stalks. I immediately rode up to visit n 
crop, and test the truth of this report; bu 
found it as luxuriant as ever, in full blosso 
the stalks matted across each other with ric 
ness, and promising a splendid produce, wit 
out any unpleasant smell whatever. On co. 
ing down from the mountain, I rode into t 
low-land country, and there I found the 1 
port to be but too true. The leaves of t 
potatoes on many fields I passed were qui 
withered, and a strange stench, such as I h 
never smelt before, but which became a we 
known feature in ‘the blight’ for years aft 
filled the atmosphere adjoining each field 
potatoes. 

“The next day I made further enquiri 
and found the disease was fast extending, a 
on rooting up some of the potato bulbs und 
the withered stalks, I found that decay h 
set in, and that the potato was rapidly blac 
ening and melting away. In fields having 
luxuriant crop, the stench was generally t 
first indication of disease, and the wither 
leaf followed in a day or two afterwar 
Much alarm. now prevailed in the countr 
people looked blank enough, as they ask 
each other if they had seen this new and f 
midable disease. Those, like me, who h 
staked a large amount of capital on the erc 
hitherto almost a certainty, and at least 
sure as the crop of wheat or turnips or a 
other agricultural produce, became extreme 
uneasy ; whilst the poorer farmers looked 
helplessly and with feelings of dire dismay 
the total disappearance of all they had cou 
ed on for food. ied 

“Hach day, from the time I first heard 


then disappoint not the fond expectations of|the disease, I went regularly to visit n 
thy friends, but be able to say, “Here am I,|splendid mountain crop, and each day saw 
do with me what seemeth good in thy sight,|apparently further advanced in course 


so wilt thou be able to conquer all thy soul’s 


form and fashion me according to thy will,” |arriving at a healthy and abundant maturit 


“On August 6, 1846—TI shall not readi 


enemies, and in the conclusion of time be/forget the day—I rode up as usual to n 
feeling much interested in thy improvement |favored to adopt the language that thy dear|mountain property, and my feelings may 
every way—and thou knowest, my friend, the| sister Mary did, just before her close, “ Come|imagined when before I saw the crop, I sm« 
only way to improve is strictly to adhere to] Lord Jesus, thy servant is ready.” 


the fearful stench, now so well known a1 


Thou hast my best wishes for thy welfare, |recognised as the death-sign of each field 


Mary Kire. 


would gently lead us along in the path of| Remember thy Creator in the days of thy 
safety, and finally land us in the mansions of! youth. . 


potatoes. I was dismayed indeed, but I ro: 
on; and as I wound down the newly en; 
neered road, running through the heart 
the farm, and which forms the regular a 


ch to the steward’s house, I could scarcely 
r the fearful and strange smell, which 
e up so rank from the luxuriant crop then 
ying all around; no perceptible change, 
pt the smell, had as yet come upon the 
arent prosperity of the deceitfully luxuri- 
stalks, but the experience of the past few 
taught me that all was gone, and the 
p was utterly worthless. 

need not tell how bitterly I was disap- 
nted, overthrown as all my anticipations 
profitable results were by this great ca- 
uity. Notonly did I foresee the loss of my 
00/. [the estimated value of the crop]—no 
all sum to a man who had just surrendered 
agency of 1,000/., per annum; but I felt 
9 that the hopes of future success, on which 
1ad expended a large capital, and much 
ie and thought for years, were gone—that 
vould be. madness ever to venture on the 
ul of such a crop again, and that all my 
or and patient experiments, which had 
herto turned fout so completely successful, 
re—by this new and fearful calamity, sent 
the special hand of God, and the like of 
ich had never appeared in nature before— 
erly blasted. 

‘But upon this I will not dwell. It is 
ugh to say that the luxuriant stalks soon 
shered, the leaves decayed, the disease ex- 
ded to the tubers, and the stench from the 
ting of such an immense amount of rich 
yetable matter became almost intolerable. 
aw my splendid crop fast disappearing and 
lting away under this fatal disease. I tried 
dig the potatoes rapidly, in the hope of 
ing something; and, in accordance with 
}advice of Sir Robert Kane and others, I 
up a temporary machine for the conver- 
n of the tubers into starch. But the final 
ult was, that the produce of the entire crop 
Ided about forty pounds in starch, whilst the 
t of grinding the pulp, and erecting the 
chinery, amounted to about twice that sum! 
‘plans, my labor, my 3,000/., and ail hopes 
future profit by these means, were gone! 
‘But my own losses and disappointments, 
ply as I felt them, were soon merged in 
» general desolation, misery, and starvation 
ich now rapidly affected the poorer classes 
und me and throughout Ireland. It is 
e that in the more cultivated districts of 
» Queen’s county and the midland counties 
1erally, not many deaths occurred from 
ual starvation. I mean, that people were 
; found dead on the roads or in the fields 
m sudden deprivation of food; but they 
ik gradually from impure and insufficient 
t; and fever, dysentery, the crowding in 
» work-house or hardship on the relief 
rks, carried thousands to a premature 
ive. The crop of all crops on which they 
vended for food, had suddenly melted away, 
1 no adequate arrangements had been made 
meet this calamity,—the extent of which 
s so sudden and so terrible that no one had 
oreciated it in time—and thus thousands 
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Ireland; individual exertions and charity 
abounded to an enormous extent—but still 
the people died. Many of the highest and 
noblest in the land, both men and women, 
lost their lives, or contracted diseases from 
which they never afterwards recovered, in 
their endeavours to stay this fearful calamity 
—but still the people died. We did what we 
could at Cardtown, but though the distress 
there was far less than in most other places, 
yet our efforts seemed a mere drop of oil let 
fall upon the ocean of misery around us—and 
still the people died !” 

“Such was my first practical acquaintance 
with the fearful ‘ Potato-rot’ of 1846, the effects 
of which have produced a social revolution in 


Ireland. It hurried on the introduction of 


free trade. It indirectly brought about the 
arterial drainage of many of the main rivers 
of Ireland. It created the Land Improvement 
Act. It brought into existence the Incum- 
bered Estates Court, one of the mostimportant 
acts ever passed in Ireland. It drove some 
millions of people to the other side of the 
Atlantic, and sent many thousands to an un- 
timely grave. It broke up to a great extent 
the small farms of Ireland. It relieved the 
plethora of the labor market. It removed 
the needy country gentlemen, and forced 


them to sell their estates into the hands of|from a bamboo. 


capitalists. It unlocked millions of capital, 
since then laid out on the improved cultiva- 
tion of the land. It brought over hundreds 
of Scotchmen and Englishmen who have 
farmed on an extended and more scientific 
system than had before then been the prac- 
tice in Ireland ; and, in short, it has produced 
a revolution in the country which has lasted 
ever since. Its immediate effects were so ap- 
palling, and its final results so remarkable, 
that these few notes descriptive of its first ap- 
pearance, as it came under my own immediate 
observation, may not prove wholly without 
interest. 

“But I must record some features of the 
potato-rot as it appeared in other districts less 
favoured than the Queen’s county. The popu- 
lation of that county was never very exces- 
sive, the farms were moderate in size, and 
valuable as the potato was as an esculent, and 
most useful as I had proved it to be in the re- 
clamation of waste lands, yet it rarely formed, 
as in other districts, the sole food of the peo- 
ple. During the period whilst I was engaged 
in organising the system of drainage for the 
Board of Works, fearful scenes were being 
enacted in other parts, and especially in the 
south and west of Ireland. There the cottier 
system prevailed to its fullest extent; and in 
the mountain districts where but little corn 
was grown, and where the people lived almost 
exclusively upon the potato, the most dire 
distress arose. Dark whisperings and rumors 
of famine in its most appalling form began to 
reach us, but still we could scarcely believe 
that men, women, and children were actually 
dying of starvation in thousands. Yet so tt 


‘ished almost without an effort to save|was. They died in their mountain glens, they 
:mselves. died along the sea-coast, they died on the 
‘Public relief works were soon set on foot|roads, and they died in the fields; they wan- 
the government. Presentment sessions|dered into the towns, and died in the streets; 
re held, relief committees organised, and|they closed their cabin doors, and lay down 
» roads were tortured and cut up; hills were|upon their beds, and died of actual starvation 
yered, and hollows filled, and wages were|in their houses. 

d for half or quarter work—but still the} “To us, even at the time, it appeared al- 
yple died. Soup kitchens and ‘stirabout|most incredible that such things should be. 
ises’ were resorted to. Free trade was|But a cry soon arose from the west, and es- 
‘tially adopted. Indian meal poured into! pecially from the district of Skibbereen and 
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Schull in the county of Cork, which left no 
further doubt as to the real position of affairs 
—hundreds, nay thousands, of people had 
died and were dying in those districts of ab- 
solute direct starvation.” 


(To be continued ) 


For “The Friend.” 
Confucius. 
(Concluded from page 362.) 

In person Confucius is said to have been 
‘a strong well-built man, with a full red face, 
a little heavy.’ When summoned to an andi- 
ence with the king he was very ceremonious, 
and his whole demeanour expressed the ut- 
most deference and respect; but when dis- 
missed from attendance on royalty, he was 
unrestrained and behaved with simple and 
genial frankness. His pupils walk with him 
and ask questions on all conceivable subjects. 
When he speaks he seldom says any thing on 
his own authority. The references in his con- 
versations to the ancient kings were frequent, 
and the citations of other men’s practice 
numerous. His manner was adapted to all 
classes and to all characters. <A cheerful 
bright looking student was sure of a gracious 
smile, but a disrespectful listener was sure of 
a caustic rebuke, or even sometimes a blow 
It was his custom to rise 
and bow reverently when a junior of superior 
rank passed by, but he did the same when he 
saw a mourner or a blind mendicant, such was 
the light in which he regarded human sorrow 
or suffering. To exhibit the purity and dig- 
nity of his views in their brightest light, we 
may group together some of the qualities 
which combine to make the sage’s ideal—the 
Superior Man of Chinese philosophy. He is 
to be careless of popular applause, to feel no 
discomposure though men may take no note 
of him. ‘He is to be correctly firm, and not 
firm merely.’ ‘He is to be catholic and no 
partisan.’ ‘He is to think of virtue, not of 
comfort; of the sanctions of law, not of grati- 
fications.’ ‘He has neither anxiety nor fear.’ 
‘In his conduct of himself he is humble, in 
serving his superiors he is respectful, in nour- 
ishing the people he is kind, in ordering the 
people he is just.’ Here there is nothing 
paltry, nothing local, nothing mean; the 
qualities recommended by Confucius have 
been regarded as noble by the wisest and best 
men of all ages. 

The most noteworthy point in the Confu- 
cian doctrine is the constant reference to the 
ancients. He was, to use his own words, a 
transmitter, and not a maker, He came not 
to complete, not to fulfil, but to restore. There 
is, according to his scheme, no possibility of 
progress. All we can hope to do is to attain 
once more to the lofty standard of our ances- 
tors. In time, by obedience and dutifulness, 
the attainments of the ancient kings may be 
equalled. To surpass them is hopeless, It is 
easy to see how this habit of referring to the 
ancients and exalting the past has influenced 
the Chinese mind down to this day. 
wise sayings of the great men of antiquity 
have become closely intertwined in men’s 
minds, with their opinions on all subjects, 
They are the lamps by whose light every en- 
actment, every proposal, every question is 
viewed. Instead of diminishing in power 
they seem to gather strength by the progress 
of centuries. The objections urged to-day 
against reform by the mandarins at Peking, 
do not result from any inherent inability on 


The 
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their part to discern the advantages of the|/hamlet, with orders to obliterate all distine-|exercised a beneficial influence on his co 
proposed changes. They result from the deep-|tive institutions of the conquered people, the|try. The times when his doctrines were 
rooted impression produced by their great/elevation on which Confucius placed filial|scured’and Buddhism gained ground were 


teacher’s habitual attitude of retrospection.|piety has never been lowered. 


The son still|darkest and most degraded in the histo 


The officials and graduates do not deny the|rises at dawn, enters, with bowed head, the|the middle kingdom; and when we contr 
excellence of many foreign customs, but if}chamber of his father, ministers to him if he}his principles with those of his rivals, we ¢ 
they are ever led to adopt them, they will|be sick, offers him his morning meal with|understand why his enthusiastic disciples > 
previously endeavor to persuade themselves, |obeisance if he is in health, and respectfully|clare that ‘Confucianism has not suffered) 
supports him when he rises for the day. The|attrition through myriads of ages, and # 

We are not to expect in the writings of this|daughter still makes it her special care tojit has regenerated China in governmé 
illustrious heathen, such clear views of divine|wake at cock-crow, to put on her comeliest|}morals, manners, and doctrines.’” 


that their ancestors once possessed them. 


truth as are unfolded by the inspired writers 
of the Holy Scriptures, but “the Chinese 
Sage,” says the reviewer, “yields to no un- 
inspired writer in the dignity and spirituality 
of his conception of an Eternal Power reign- 
ing over all and comprehending all, but he 
knew the fatal proclivities of the people for 
whom he toiled, to form low and degrading 
conceptions of Deity, and to make their ‘gods 
many and lords many.’ He had read in the 
records of the past how the Shang dynasty 
began with an emperor (Ching-tang) who 
established the worship of the Supreme Ruler, 
and ended with a monster of impiety and 
folly, who made images of clay in the shape 
of human beings, dignified them with the 
names of gods, and triumphed when he van- 
quished his senseless antagonists at draughts 
or dice. Anything seemed better to him than 
such a moral and mental catastrophe as this. 


garments, and thus dressed, to repair to her 
mother-in-law, to inquire how she has slept, 
to add more coverings if it be winter, and to 
fan away the mosquitoes if it be summer. 
These are not practices recommended. in 
books of morality, but ordinances enforced 
by solemn and specific injunctions from the 
Board of Rites, and are alike obligatory upon 
all classes of the people. 

Confucius, so far as appears in his writings, 
does not seem to have had clear and well de- 
fined views respecting the immortality of the 
soul, and the future life. He did not profess 
to have any knowledge on these subjects, and 
he would not affirm or deny any thing re- 
specting them. One of his disciples asked 
him about death. The reply was, ‘ While you 
do not know life, what can you know about 
death ? 

The following extract shall close the notice 


He was resolved to avoid any possibility of|of this remarkable man. It is from the Hdin- 


such a pitiful and shameful conclusion to his 
work, and abstained from any allusion to the 
attributes of Deity which materialism could 
mistake or distort.” Confucius rarely uses 


burg Review. “ Large allowance must be made 
for the peculiar structure of the national mind. 
Paul was not more decidedly a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews, Luthur was not more decidedly a 


the name of God. He preferred to speak of|German of the Germans, than Confucius was 


heaven. ‘He who offends against Heaven has|a Chinese of the Chinese. 


none to whom he can pray,’ he says; and 
again, ‘My studies lie low, and my penetra- 
tion rises high; but there is Heaven that 
knows me.” Heseems to have had a nervous 
horror of language on which a gross or ma- 
terial construction could be placed. Idolatry, 
as we understand the term, he hated and de- 
spised, and therefore, it is supposed, arose his 
use of the word Heaven, thinking it less liable 
to abuse than any other term in reference to 
the Great Supreme, that he could employ. 


The Chinese have 
a language withoutan alphabet, a religion 
without a (clearly seen) God, and profound 
veneration for the dead without a (fall) be- 
lief in their immortality. These contradictory 
and imperfect conceptions of the loftiest 
truths, have arrested the growth of the 
Chinese intellect, and thrust it into degrading 
superstitions. And to some extent their great 
sage must be held responsible for these lamen- 
table consequences. He had many virtues, 
and they were all of a thoroughly practical 


From the various sayings of Confucius, if|kind. By raising in the breasts of princes a 


carefully collated, a system of ethics may be 
formed not unlike the following :—Man at his 
best should possess a character which com- 
bines intelligence and piety—the highest type 
of being is a holy sage. He attains this moral 
and intellectual place by personal virtue, by 
right feeling, by correctness of purpose and 
intelligence of mind. Thus equipped with 
moral and mental qualities, his duty is to aim 
at social improvement by the discipline of the 
family. Should his circle widen, the same 
principles will be found helpful to uphold and 
improve the government of the empire, and 
perhaps in the fulness of time to the reduc- 
tion of the world to obedience, and the return 
of the best days of antiquity. 

The observer of Chinese life is never allowed 
to forget the peculiar sanctity of the tie be. 
tween child and parent; indeed the wide in- 
fluence of this ordinance is one of the wonders 
of history. Though twenty-four dynasties 
have succeeded to the throne, though achange 
of capital and a change of costume have been 
forced upon the peonia though one Tartar 
conqueror ordered that every scroll contain- 
ing a sentence of the sage’s writings should 
be burned with fire, and another placed Tar- 
tars in every camp, in every college, in every 


passionate admiration for great and good 
sovereigns, he sought to secure the best in- 
terests of the people, and to make the past 
protect the present. By stimulating youth 
to study, he sought to create an instructed 
public opinion, which should judge every thing 
by the high standard erected in the ancient 
books. His private life was free from the 
stains which disfigured the greatest philoso- 
phers of Greece and Rome. His public life, 
as we have seen, was that of a patriotic and 
conscientious statesman. But he was utterly 
devoid of imagination and of faith, and he 
seems to have ignored the truth that this 
faculty is one of the most powerful instru- 
ments of moral good. His philosophy is color- 
less and cold. He did not seek to influence 
man by controlling and elevating the heart 
with its will, desires, passions, sentiments. 
The advanced attainments of Confucius, and 
his occasional approximations to the standard 
of christian ethics, illustrate a doctrine which 
has been often alleged—namely, that China 
in speculations as in practical progvess, ‘ has 
repsatedly caught glimpses of a heaven far 
beyond the range of its ordinary ken and 
vision.’ But nevertheless the inherent truth 
and goodness.of many of his precepts, have 


——_+2—__ 
A MOTHER’S WISH. 
PLACED IN HER DAUGHTER'S BIBLE. 
Not pleasure’s dream, nor worldly fame 
Thy mother craves for thee , 
Nor yet ambition’s proudest name, 
Nor wealth beyond the sea. 


A robe she asks of spotless white, 
Not by earth’s fingers wrought ; 

But one unsullied as the light, 
Thy dying Saviour bought. 


The gold of earth can never buy 
This gift of heaven for thee : 
The robe is Christ’s ; to him apply; 
Ask, and receive it free. t 


It is a robe which grows not old, 
Which death takes not away ; 

Thine when the life-blood groweth cold, 
Thine in eternal day. ‘ 


If in this robe thy soul is drest, 
This robe which Christ will own, 

He’ll bring thee as a royal guest 
Before his Father’s throne: 


To wear the garb of heaven below, 
To serve a heavenly King, 

Then to the realms of glory go, 
Thy Saviour’s praise to sing. 


These pleasures thine, I ask no more, 
My precious child for thee; 

For thou art Christ’s till life is o’er, 
And his eternally. 


a, oo EE — ae 


Selecter 
O Thou to whose all-searching sight 

The darkness shineth as the light, 

Search, prove my heart; it looks to Thee; 

O burst its bonds and set it free! . 
Wash out its stains, remove its dross, 

Bind my affections to the cross; 

Hallow each thought, let all within 

Be clean, as Thou, my Lord, art clean. 


The spiritual man prefers to all other caz 
the care of his own improvement; and | 
that is strictly watchful over his own condu 
will easily be silent about the conduct 
others. 

He only can have great tranquillity, who 
happiness depends not on the praise or d 
praise of men. If thy conscience were pul 
thou wouldst be contented in every con 
tion, and undisturbed by the opinions and1 
ports of men concerning thee; for their co 
demnations can add nothing to thy holine: 
nor their censures take any thing from i 
what thou art, thou art; nor can the praise 
the whole world make thee greater in tl 
sight of God. The more, therefore, thy atte 
tion is fixed upon the true state of thy spir 
the less wilt thou regard what is said of the 
in the world. Men look only in the face, b 
God looketh on and searcheth the heart; m« 
consider only the outward act, but God #1 
inward principle from which it spring 
Kempis. 


Not to my wish, but to my want, | 

Do Thou Thy gifts supply; ee 
Unasked, what good Thou knowest, grant ; 

What ill, though asked, deny.” — oe 


Selected for ‘The Friend.” 
ning the Church of Christ being Clothed 
1 the Sun, and having the Moon under her 


“xy are living members, living stones, 
1p a spiritual household, children of the 
se, and of the Seed and flesh of Christ; 
s the apostle saith, “ Flesh of His flesh, 
one of His bone!” ‘They are the good 
the children of the everlasting kingdom 
n in heaven ; and have put on the Lord 
Christ. They sit together in heavenly 
}in Christ, are clothed with the Sun of 
eousness, Christ Jesus, and Lave the 
under their feet, as Revela. xii. So all 
eable things, that are in the world, all 
eable religions, worships, ways, fellow- 
churches, and teachers in the world, 
3 the moon; for the moon changes, but 
in doth not change. The Son of Right- 
ess never changeth, nor goes down; but 
e ways, religions, worships, fellowships 
world, and the teachers thereof, change 
jhe moon. The true church, which 
f is the head of, which is in God, the 
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their religions, ways, worships, and teachers, 
are all changeable; but Christ, the Son, with 
which the church is clothed, doth not change, 
nor His Church; for they are spiritually 
minded, and their way, worship, and religion 
is spiritual, from Christ, who is from above, 
and not of this world. Christ hath redeemed 
His people from the world, and its change- 
able rudiments, elements, and old things, from 
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the outside, but are inwardly ravened from 
the Spirit, which should bring them into the 
lamb’s and sheep’s nature. The Scripture 
saith, “ All the uncircumcised must go down 
into the pit ;” and therefore all must be cireum- 
cised with the Spirit of God, whsch puts off 
the body of death, and sins of the flesh, that 
came into man and woman by their disobedi- 
ence, and transgressing of God’s commands. 


its changeable teachers, faiths, and beliefs.|I say, all must be circumcised with the Spirit, 


For Christ is the author and finisher of His 
Church’s faith, who is from above, and saith, 
“Believe in the Light, that you may become 
children of light:” and it is given them not 
only to believe, but to suffer for His name. 
So this faith and belief is above all faiths and 
beliefs, which change. God’s people are a 
holy nation, a peculiar people, a spiritual 
household, and royal priesthood, offering up 
spiritual sacrifices to God, by Jesus Christ; 
and are zealous of righteous, godly, good 
works ; and their zeal.is for that which is of 
God, against the evil which is not of God. 
Christ took upon Him the Seed of Abra- 
ham; He doth not say, the corrupt seed of the 


r, is called “the pillar and ground of| Gentiles; so, according to the flesh, He was of 


,” whose conversation is in heaven; the 
h is clothed with the sun, Christ Jesus, 
ead, who doth not change, and hath all 
eable things under her feet. These are 
ving members, born again of the immor- 
ed, by the Word of God, who feed upon 
amortal milk, and live and grow by it. 
are the new creatures in Christ Jesus, 
nakes all things new, and sees the old 
3 pass away. His church and all His 
ers, Which are clothed with the Sun, their 
lip is in the Spirit, and in truth, which 
not change; which truth the devil, the 
unclean spirit, is out of, and cannot get 
this worship in Spirit and in Truth. 
religion is pure and undefiled before 
that keeps from the spots of the world, 
nd their way is the new and living way, 
t Jesus. So the Church of Christ, that 
sched with the sun, that hath the moon 
ll changeable religions and ways under 
et, hath an unchangeable worship, re- 
, and way, an unchangeable Rock and 
dation, Christ Jesus, and an unchange- 
digh Priest; and so are children of the 
Testament, and in the everlasting Cove- 
of Light and Life. 


the holy seed of Abraham and David; and 
His holy body and blood was an offering and 
a sacrifice for the sins of the whole world, as 


which puts off the body of death and sins of 
the flesh, before they come up into Christ, 
their Rest, that never fell, and be clothed with 
Him, the Son of Righteousness. ! 
GroreE Fox. 


The Laws of Storms are subject to so many 
exceptions that the careful observer is very 
often almost reduced to the confession that he 
is entirely ignorant of the principles involved 
in the disturbances of the atmosphere. The 
winter now passing away has been remark- 
able for its unseasonable mildness on land, 
and has been attended with unusual disaster 
from tempest on thesea. All the ocean steam- 
ers have had long passages, and been bafiled 
by the winds and waves beyond any former 
experience. And the question is asked, What 
connection can there be between the tranquil 


a lamb without blemish, whose flesh saw no| continent and the stormy ocean? Severe win- 
corruption. By the one offering of Himself|ters, however, accompany hot summers, and 


in the New Testament or New Covenant, He 
has put an end to all the offerings and sacri- 
fices amongst the Jews in the Old Testament. 
Christ, the Holy Seed, was crucified, dead, 
and buried, according to the flesh, and raised 
again the third day; and His flesh saw no 
corruption. ‘Though He was crucified in the 
flesh, yet He was quickened again by the 
Spirit, and is alive, and liveth for evermore ; 
He hath all power in heaven and in earth 
given to Him, and reigneth over all, and is 
the one mediator between God and man, even 
the man Christ Jesus. Christ said, “He gave 
His fiesh for the life of the whole world ;” 
and the apostle says, “ His flesh saw no cor 
ruption :” so that which saw no corruption 
He gave for the life of the corrupt world, to 
bring them out of corruption. Christ said 
again, “He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh 
my blood hath eternal life; for my flesh is 
meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed. 
And he that eateth my flesh, and drinketh 


w all that profess the scriptures, both of|my blood dwelleth in me, and I in him.” He 


ew and Old Testament, and are not in 
t Jesus, the apostle tells them, they are 
obates,” if Christ be notin them. There- 
hese, that are not in Christ, cannot be 
2d with Christ, the Son of Righteousness, 
never changes. They are under the 
reable moon, in the world, in the change- 
hings, changeable religions, ways, wor- 
teachers, rocks, and foundations. But 
t, the Son of God, and Sun of Righteous- 
doth not change; in whom His people 
athered, and sit together in heavenly 
sin Him, clothed with Christ Jesus, the 
vho is the mountain, that filled the whole 
with His divine power and Light. So 
is people see Him and feel Him, both by 
ad land. He is in all places of the earth, 
nd seen of all His. And Christ Jesus 
to the outward professors, the Jews, “I 
om above, ye are from beneath, ye are 
is world.” So their religions, worships, 
, teachers, faiths, beliefs and creeds, are 

by men, and are below, of this world 
shangeth like the moon. You may see 


that eats not His fiesh, and drinks not His 
blood, which is the life of the flesh, hath not 
eternal life. 

As the apostle saith, all died in Adam ; then 
all are dead. Now all coming spiritually to 
eat the flesh of Christ, the second Adam, and 
drink his blood, his blood and flesh gives all 
the dead in Adam life,and quickens them out 
of their sins and trespasses, in which they 
were dead; so they come to sit together in 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus, living mem- 
bers of the Church of Christ; that He is the 
head of; are clothed with the Sun of Right- 
eousness, the Son of God, that never changes, 
and have the changeable moon under their 
feet, and all changeable worldly things and 
inventions, and works of men’s hands. These 
see the people, how they change from one 
worship to another, from one religion to ano- 
ther, from one way to another, and from one 
church to another; and yet their hearts are 
not changed. The lettex of Scripture is read 
by the Christians like the Jews; but the mys- 
tery is hid; they have the sheep’s clothing, 


it is asserted that an average temperature is 
preserved throughout the year, on the plan of 
compensating for a deficiency of heat in the 
winter by an excess insummer. In the same 
way, an average over the whole world may 
be preserved by calm on the land and storm 
on the water, or the reverse.— Late Paper. 


A Weighty Ministry; with a recommendation 
to Quietness and Retiredness of Mind.—“If I 
have any great desires, I think one of them is 
that the ministry may beincreasingly weighty 
amongst us. Our dear friends in that station 
are much to be felt for, and I wish that we 
may be favored with increased qualification 
to contribute to their help andcomfort. How 
does the desire arise that there may be quite 
as much in weight as measure. It is a very 
interesting time in which we live, and I think 
we are asingularly appointed people. How 
desirable it is that we may know our place, 
and keep it—a waiting, solid, self-denying, 
people. Greatly favored we have been, and 
we have reason to believe we shall be, if we 
keep to our principles ; I might say our princt- 
ple—the Divine light, life, and power revealed 
in the soul. Believing in this with steadfast- 
ness, I believe we should often have to be very 
poor, and sit very low. But I fear to say 
much on this important and weighty subject. 
‘Before I quit it, perhaps I may as well say 
that I have (particularly of late) thought ‘on 
the benefit and excellency of quietness and 
retiredness of mind, and the want of it in our 
religious and favored Society, as well as in 
the world at large. If it were possible to 
make friends sufficiently in love with it, what 
blessed effects might be hoped for from it.”— 
Extracts from letters of the late Wm. Grover. 


“The Life and Power are so low in our 
meetings that words at times appear almost 
useless; for if they will not hear Christ 
within them, how can they hear his ministers 
that are determined to know nothing in our 
meetings but Christ and Him crucified.”— 
Benjamin Bishop. ' 
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Care, and how to dispose of it.—“ Casting all 
your care upon Him, for He careth for you.” 
(1 Pet.-v. 7.) 

‘He careth for you.” If we could truly 
believe this, and feel it, and realize who it is 
that cares for us, and what it is that His care 
implies, here and hereafter, our cares would 
of themselves fall off from us; they could not 
live and exist and torment our poor hearts in 
the presence of the great thought, “ He careth 
for us.” 

To get rid, therefore, of our own cares, let 
us think of his care. It is the only care whieh 
can avail to keep us; for do what we will to 
guard against evil, we can never be secure, or 
feel ourselves secure, unless preserved by his 
hand. As a little child confides in its earthly 
parent, so let us place ourselves at once under 
the protection of our heavenly Father, leav- 
ing it to him to provide for us, both now and 
forever. 

“Casting all your care upon Him’—no 
matter how great, how heavy, how oppres- 
sive the care may be; for it is not man with 
whom we have to do—it is the Lord, the 
King! “Is anything too hard for the Lord ?” 
Whether the cause of care be for ourselves or 
for others, whether it relates to things of this 
worln or the next, whether it concerns our 
souls or our bodies, it is all known to Him, 
all subject to his control, all included in the 
invitation He has here given us to cast it 
upon himself. Let us but have faith in Him, 
and take Him at his word—*“ He careth for 
us !”—Our own Fireside. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Selections from the Unpublished Letters and Jour- 
nal of Mary M. Sheppard, a Deceased Minister. 
(Continued from page 365.) 

From the correspondence: 

“11th mo. 1842. * * * I have been consid- 
erably occupied in one way or other for the 
past few weeks. Some meeting business 
seemed imperatively to claim care, having 
been delayed on account of the peculiar situa- 
tion of our little meeting. We have seemed 
to get along in it thus far admirably to our- 
selves, considering our very reduced numbers, 
and the weight of it falling on the young and 
inexperienced, and those who would fain keep 
‘the mothers’ about them, whose shoulders 
are more used and more bowed to service. 
No doubt the inquiry is often presented, 
when thus exercised in the affairs of the dis- 
cipline, as at other times, ‘The fathers where 
are they ?’ and we are ready to conclude this 
lack is irremediable, and we cannot move in 
such service without more of those seasoned 
members who are trained to the business, and 
can take the responsibility better than we 
can; but should we not keep along with it 
an inquiry how far our own endeavors are 
purely towards the work; what stumbling- 
blocks are in our way towards coming for- 
ward in their places; and what we can do to 
help forward the sacrifice, and prepare the 
way of the Lord. I think there can be no 
doubt but this individual inquiry, made in 
humility, honesty, and sincerity, would keep 
our eye more where it ought to be, towards 
our Head; open to our own weakness and 
short comings; and less disposed to scan the 
conduct and motives of those about us, unless 


duce the collected strength we aresometimes 
longing for, and fearing we may not see. 

* * There is great need of daily and hourly 
watchfulness, lest our souls relax in vigilance, 
and our unwearied enemy take us with some 
one or other of his specious baits. 

“T expect thou hast read or art reading J. 
Barclay. What an example of faith and 
obedience, and dedication of time and talents, 
does his life offerus. Nothing was considered 
little that he believed actually in the line of 
divine appointment ; and he was not slow to 
believe; and thus yielding in larger and 
smaller matters, as duty called for, how soon 
he was made by his Lord and Master a ‘ strong 
man’ for his work. Is it not better to dwell 
in contemplation upon His strength, than too 
discouragingly upon our weakness. Through 
the same obedience and faithfulness the cause 
might be exalted through us, as through the 
instruments we are led to admire for their un- 
comprising integrity. 

“T look with admiration sometimes upon 
the degree of health I have attained—better 
than for many years before—and at the favor 
that has been extended to me throughout. I 
can see nothing of suffering when I compare 
my past situation with that of many others ; 
but only room for unmeasured gratitude, and 
something like the query ‘ How much owest 
thou ?’” 

With regard to a question of business in 
the monthly meeting she thus writes: “I do 
believe it will not do for us to leave original 
ground for form, or opinion, or feeling’s sake. 
I mean that we each have a something to 
guide us if we endeavor to live after the truth ; 
and we must keep under its influence or we 
shall more or less fall into disorder and con- 
fusion. It is a great thing just to be willing 
to express a sentiment, and there leave it in 
the Master’s hands to work as His Spirit 
makes way for it. Diversity isnot necessari- 
ly difference; and I do believe that if we 
managed things as we ought, there would be 
a perfect understanding in those matters, and 
a little variation of sentiment tend rather to 
the general harmony, as it were allowed to 
exercise us in the spirit of forbearance, and to 
show us that spirit is to be subject to spirit. 
I saw nothing in this late act of a character 
to cause questioning, or the doubt that help 
is given assought for. Some of us have much 
to prune off; and what matter if it be done 
by a rough hand, so it be done to purpose.” 

No date. * * * Ah, my. dear , in 
turning towards thee of late, the inquiry has 
arisen, why isshe assheis, or as thou describes ; 
and conviction has turned upon myself, and I 
have remembered that as the conduct is, so is 
the fruit. Ifwe hedge up our own way by 
drawing back through fear and weakness, as 
well as through wilful disobedience, we plant 
thorns and briars in our path, and cover our- 
selves with darkness. I have long believed that 
it was only through obedience to the manifes- 
tations of duty, let them be given in what way 


they will, that we can know an increase of|dertake to speak of the character of our Q 


heavenly treasure, or find an advancement in 
the way and work of life. Oh! what a wil- 


derness. travel does this drawing back in the|portance of subordinate meetings faith 
hour of trial cause us to endure! What a|laying their state in the way of ‘reports 
yoke of sorrow, and trouble, and hard bond-|fore a superior meeting, than on the lat 
4 age does it impose upon us; and how hard, |casion. 
for their good. Most true it is, weaknessisa|how very hard it is to rise again a living|opening seems lost for bringing such am 
prevailing feature with us as a body: but/being, or be renewed and quickened, after ling into feeling with its branches, and th 
power is still laid upon One that is mighty ;}bowing our necks to such servitude. Oh! alenabling it to extend aid as circumsta 
and no doubt individual faithfulness would pro-!sense of its weakness, its distress, its hard'may require, if such meetings be in a ca) 


service, is now fresh upon my spirit, @ 
would that all, yes, every one, might thre 
a ready submission to the call of their I 
know Him to be their Leader by a strict) 
watchful observance of all his commandmen 
the escape of this soul-prostrating influé 
“Could I tell thee of our Quarterly Me 
that the ‘truth was in dominion,’ that 
power of God reigned over all’ &c., phras 
often adopted by our worthy ancestors, t 
might be cause for a special communi¢ 
upon the subject, and a rejoicing felt ‘as a 
of fat things.’ I often fear in these days 0 
generacy, westamp things too high in rel 
to religious feeling, or rather its prevalent 
our religious assemblies. Can it extend 
ther than ‘the seed’ is in dominion, andi 
travail after this as a body? I am willin 
acknowledge it seems to me often as a lah 
phrase, though I by no means wish to k 
the views and feelings of others to my 
The standard must continue the same 
conduct be what it may; and I desire 
charitable views and hopes of some of 
fellow-members, may not have a tenden¢ 
lessen it. I must just add, that Alice K 
had, to me, acceptable service both at S 


and here. 
(a4 


looked very sober after Quart 
Meeting, I could hope and did hope ifanyt 
took hold it might be kept to. Ah! thei 
the point ; keeping to that which visits.” 
No date. “* * Is it not well for us tha 
are from season to season permitted to ta 
draught at the soothing, renovating sprin 
friendship ? Especially when we beliey 
participation in itisnot disallowed. A fr 
ship upon mere worldly grounds woul 
very insipid tome; for howeverkindly I 
feel towards those with whom I asso¢ 
from time to time, yet if there is in the i1 
course, nothing of that which proceeds 4 
a heart influenced by the love of our ae 
Father, it has no joy in it for me. W 
under all the trials and difficulties that 
round, we are but enabled to turn to 
‘stronghold,’ as the only availing source 
place of true refuge; ceasing from man 
from everything of man both within 
without us, there is no doubt but in due 
son we shall clearly see those things | 
make for our peace, and be enabled thra 
every difficulty, to press availingly ‘ tow: 
the mark for the prize of the high callin; 
God in Christ Jesus our Lord.’ Let us’ 
after it my dear , knowing that 
‘fear of man bringeth a snare ;’ and that 
our compassionate Saviour, redeemeth ou 
fear, as well as out of those other hinder 
clogging besetments, which as they are g 
way to, wear down the spirit to the dust, 
and keep it there. Farewell in true love 
remember that greater is He that is in 
than he that is in the world. Write ¥ 
and as thou canst. I sit much alone am 
silence, at least as to the outward.” 
“11th mo. 21st, 1842. * * * I will not 


terly Meeting, but it was poortome. It 
I never before felt so impressed with the 


Unless it is the case, the pl 
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»it. When this is not the case, in feel- 
inds there may be a sense that some- 
8 wanting, but not that clear opening 
y which faithfulness and honesty would 
t: Oh! my dear , we may talk of 
aging prospects, hope that better times 
‘hand, and talk about a number that 
een preciously visited, and that are 
x in some degree of humility under the 
g Hand; but we must feel that things 
y amongst us, and that it is hard work 
ndeavoring to keep the word of faith 
“patience. Still I believe discourage- 
ecause of these things ought to be care- 
vatched against. Truth is the same 
ver it was. There is no lack in our 
Caretaker ; and in proportion no doubt 
keep hold of the shield of faith, and fol- 
in the way of His leadings in faithful- 
he time will come, and many opportu- 
rom time to time offer, wherein we may 
on whose side we are, and even declare 
against all those things that hinder 
ork of the Lord. May we seek only 
vithfulness in the line of duty, be that 
way of doing or suffering. Many op- 
things are to be overcome: nay, do we 
netimes seem to swim only against the 
t? Suffering becomes duty at times; 
ffering in the line of duty, no doubt is 
ted by our gracious Master, ‘ work 


hh mo. 1842. It has not been that 
‘y was treacherous to an absent friend, 
have failed communing with thee. 
1ast been often remembered, but from 
cause or other, it seemed as though I 
not resort to written language. But 
lief is a consoling one, that whether 
t or absent, there is a principle of union 
ining its place inthe heart without the 
n of words, yea, that is independent of 
ge, and that grows and thrives, how- 
ncongenial the atmosphere may seem 
ich it is surrounded. That this has 
n our hearts we owe to Him the giver 
ry good and perfect gift. Should I 
self a theme, thou might wonder such 
ting, distrusting one could ever be es- 
ed (1 mean for a time) in confidence, 
st most true it is, l have known since 
thee, an interval whercin all doubting 
cluded, and my mind calmly settled in 
ess and peace. Yes, my dear , such 
en the case; and it has made the late 
business I have been engaged in* com- 
rely light and easy. I have felt willing 
what [ could, and leave the result to 
rho knoweth us all just as we are, and 
reigheth and judgeth righteously. I 
emembered during the suspension of 
t, the words of our High Priest: ‘ Pray 
t your flight be not in the winter, neither 
Sabbath-day.’ No doubt the enemy 
use or would make use of such seasons 
suade us we were so strongly under the 
nd notice of our Heavenly Father, that 
nd vigilant watchfulness might be de- 
from, that it was designed as an inter- 
rest, and if these fears were so strongly 
us, we could not so entirely enjoy the 
of His countenance then beaming upon 
nerey. Well, the monitor is still within, 
hile His hand of judgment is lightened, 


appointment by her Monthly Meeting, no doubt, 
the descendants of those who separated from us 


while mercy and love encompass us, and we|for worship, but also he thought to our other 


are permitted to partake of it to our refresh- 
ment, there is no doubt but the watchword 
will be given, and we carefully and faithfully 
warned of our danger. No doubt these sea 


meetings, which were all connected with the 

advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom, 

either amongst ourselves or others.” 
Directly after the opening of the Women’s 


sons are permitted for the strengthening of} Yearly Meeting, a concern was mentioned to 
our faith, and shall we fail to lay hold of|the effect that “sometimes in meetings for 


them ? fear to believe in His purposes of mercy 
when held out to us in the way of favor? 
rather let us endeavor to accept at His boun- 
tiful hand whatever he dispenseth ; patient in 
tribulation ; and reverent in seasons of rejoic- 
ing. ‘When he giveth quietness who then 
can make trouble.’ 

“T feel sympathy with thee, my dear 5 
in thy trying allotment. I have known it, 
and often do knowit; but oh! let us take care 
that unfaithfulness detain us not in bondage. 
The spirit of the Lord is not straightened, 
and I think sometimes in the discouragements 
that abound, we had need to watch lest we 
add to our sufferings by sinking so low as to 
believe nothing can be done. Servants now- 
a-days have to undergo hard labor.” 

(To be continued.) 


ed 


For “The Friend.” 


London Yearly Meeting. 


The current of the world, even in our midst, 
is strong against us, and many are being car- 
ried along with it to another foundation than 
that on which the true church is built, even 
to worldly conformity and a dependence upon 
human wisdom and teachings. But it is en- 
couraging to observe some of the remarks 
which occurred during the late London Yearly 
Meeting, on several matters which are giving 
great concern and uneasiness to many exer- 
cised Friends. 

First, in reference to an oufside organiza- 
tion of members of London Yearly Meeting, 
styled “ Friends’ Foreign Mission Association,” 
it was remarked by one, that he “thought 
the organization referred to, and this Society, 
could not work harmoniously together. It 
was leading us into great difficulties, from 
which he did not see the way out. One thing 
that troubled him was the kind of gospel that 
would be preached, judging from the speci- 
mens we have had from some about to travel 
abroad. To invite men to become christians, 
and know their sins pardoned, was like ask- 
ing them to jump to the top of the ladder 
without commencing at the lowest round. In 
consequence of these views many were held 
in bondage, instead of travelling Zionward.” 

Another Friend “thought if any individual 
had a call to labor, it was for the Yearly 
Meeting, in that light which might be given, 
to judge of the call, and assist if found satis- 
factory. He felt there had been an impatience 
to do that by a separate organization, which, 
if left, would have been done by this Yearly 


Meeting. (Meaning, doubtless, that cases of 


concern to travel in the ministry in heathen 
lands, would be taken up and judged of by the 
Yearly Meeting, as they doubtless should be, 
after passing the lower meetings with their 
approval.) Let not impatience or over-zeal 
lead us to step too fast,” was his caution to 
Friends, and not without the evident neces- 
sity. 


Near the commencement of the sittings of 


worship, and business also, there are commu- 
nications made of too lengthy a character, so 
that the weight was partly lost. It was con- 
sidered very important for all to weigh well 
their concerns—thus would they be guided to 
find the right time and place for them to 
speak in their Master’s name.” 

During a succeeding sitting, a Friend 
“spoke on the subject of service in the church. 
No outward knowledge of scripture, however 
critical, no merely intellectual gifts will qualify 
for this service, but the Lord himself must 
teach and qualify, and he can teach imme- 
diately; and the manna must not be stored 
up from day to day, but used on the days it 
is sent,” &c. For these hints there was doubt- 
less an evident call, and it is cause of encour- 
agement that there are yet those to be found 
who are willing to oppose the tide of wordy 
intellectuality and religious sentimentality, 
which are being substituted for the experience 
and exercise of gospel spirituality, threaten- 
ing to overspread nearly the whole of our 
once highly favored Society, wherein there 
is yet left a little of the precious leaven of un- 
adulterated Quakerism, scattered here and 
there in various places. 

At a subsequent sitting “another Friend 
said, the words, ‘ Feed my sheep,’ as an evi- 
dence of love to Jesus, may be the testing 
proof still of obedience. All are not called to 
the same services, but all to some proof of love 
to Him, and filial duty to his commandments, 
in which in a variety of ways the sheep and 
lambs are fed; but are we not shrinking 
from the path so manifestly revealed, because 
it involves sacrifices of inclination, or because 
we would chose and prefer an easier way in- 
stead of the cross, following Jesus on his own 
terms, in the way He points out, and so miss 
of the promised peace and blessing ?” 

She was followed by another Friend who 
spoke on the importance of “ young Friends 
being willing to allow their Lord to choose 
their vocation for them ; not to such to choose 
it for themselves ; to be willing to say, not 
my will but thine be done.’ As this should be- 
come the general exercise amongst us, humbly 
waiting at the feet of Jesus for his teachings 
and word of command, how would our meet- 
ings be blessed with the overshadowing of 
his living, and life-giving presence, causing us 
to rejoice in ‘the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace,’ witnessing to our joy and re- 
joicing the true savour of Divine life amongst 
us, to the drawing and uniting of our hearts 
together.” 

In the men’s meeting were made some very 
suitable and note-worthy remarks on the im- 
portance of our younger members being well 
versed in “the writings of oar early Friends.” 
This subject was opened after the reading of 
the report from Ackworth school, by a Friend 
who remarked: “He was thankful that he 
himself was instructed in a knowledge of 
these writings by his loving parents. He be- 


the Men’s Yearly Meeting, a Friend said, “he/lieved that in these volumes was to be found 
desired to extend the caution ‘Keep thy foot|much that was of value to the young traveller 


when thou goest to 
more ready 


the house of God, and be|Zionwards. We saw in them how the Lord 
to hear than offer the sacrifice of|directed those who walk in the way of his 


fools. This might apply mainly to meetings] truth. Wesawalso how by weeks, ormonths, 
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or years of patient suffering, they bought the 
experience which we try to get at a cheaper 
rate. He was greatly concerned to see men 
and women growing up with so little knowl- 
edge of these writings.” 

In reference to departures from christian 
simplicity, in outward appearance, a Friend 
remarked in women’s meeting, “She had 
often been led to query what were the repre- 
sentatives? What did they represent? She 
said they were not representing a body of 
self-denying christians. There was need of 
more devotedness of heart to Jesus. Not the 
inside only would then be cleansed, but the 
serious deportment, the godly conversation, 
and the adorning of the meek and quiet spirit, 
would testify to the regenerating power of 
the kingdom of God, which would leave no 
crevice for the enemy of souls to gain entrance 
or advantage. Jesus said, ‘If any man will 
be my disciple let him take up his cross daily, 
deny himself, and follow me; but how can 
this be done when the poor bodies are thus 
bedecked with finery, and claim so much 
thought, time and expense? We are indeed 
fearfully and wonderfully made; and soon 
shall the mortal crumble into dust. But oh, 
at that solemn period, how shall we stand? 
For as death leaves us, judgment will over- 
take us; and we shall then require the seam- 
less wedding garment of a Saviour’s righteous- 
ness, the robe washed in his blood, as the only 
covering in which we can be presented fault- 
less, and pass into life eternal. We do indeed 
need more introversion of mind, more commu- 
nion with God, more teaching of his Spirit, and 
obedience of faith.” 

Is not the lively religious concern, mani- 
fested in these various testimonies, cause for 
encouragement and rejoicing, setting forth as 
they do the necessity for humble waiting and 
submission, and holy, self-denying example. 
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SUMMARY UF EVENTS. 


Forzign.—The London Times regards the postpone- 
ment of the debate on the Alabama claims, with satis- 
faction. There is a general sense of uneasiness with 
respect to the sutject on both sides, which necessitutes 
the interval of a considerable period before the discus- 
sion can be profitably resumed. England is ready to 
listen to any propozals from America, but to display a 
desire to receive them favorably would tend to increase, 
not lessen the demands. The Star also is glad the dis- 
cussion has been postponed. The best thing for both 
countries is to hold their peace for a while. 

The House of Lords has made a variety of amend- 
ments to the Irish Church bill, some of which, it is sup- 
posed, will not be acceptable to the Commons Earl 
Glancarty gave notice that when the bill comes up fora 
third reading, he will move a postponement for three 
months. The House of Lords has rejected the Life 
Peerage bill by a vo'e of 77 to 106. 

The assignees of Overend, Gurney & Company’s bank, 
have declared a dividend of one sbiiling on the pound. 

The telegraph purchase bill, now before the House of 
Commons, propvses to raise £7,000,000 in bonds for the 
purchase of the lines, and to make the service a govern- 
ment monopoly, to go into existence on the first day of 
the year 1870. 

There is unusual depression in the Lancashire cotton 
trad», and several firms in the business have been ob- 
liged to suspend, 

La France denies the truth of the report that the 
Fren-h troops are about to evacuate Rome, There is 
much political uneasiness in Paris, the Corps Legislatif 
demanding an enlargement of its powers, which the 
Emperor hesitates about granting. 
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the claims of the chamber were not of an extravagant 
character. The French Ministry has resigned, and 
Rouher, it is believed, has been commissioned to form a 
new Cahinet which wiil include four. members of the 
Thiers party. A Paris dispatch of the 11th says, that 
the council of ministers and the privy council have held 
frequent meetings to consider the demands of the Corps 
Legislatif. Itis said the Senate wiil be immediately 
convoked, when parliamentary changes of a liberal 
character, including the creation of a responsible minis- 
try, will be proposed by the government. 

The Spanish regency does not work well. The press 
and people generally condemn the Ministry. The Gov- 
ernor of Catalonia has been dismissed for not prevent- 
ing a republican demonstration in Barcelona. Some 
changes have been made in the Spanish ministry. 
Minister Fipuerola has introduced a bill in the Cortes 
imposing penalties on those classes which refuse the 
oath to respect and obey the new constitution. It pro- 
poses to sell for the benefit of the State the patrimonial 
property of corporate bodies, and to suppress the sala- 
ries or pensions paid to any person refusing to swear 
fidelity to the constitution. 

Prince Hohenloke, Prime Minister of Bavaria, has 
issued a circular to foreign Powers on the Ecumenical 
Council. He warns the governments of the principal 
dangers which they ought to guard against, and parti- 


cularizes the decision which the Council may announce 


in regard to the infallibility of the Pope, the disposition 
it may make of the question of church property, and 
other points likely to come up of an essentially political 
character. He believes all the States having Catholic 
subjects are intimately concerned in the proceedings of 
the Council, and ought to take common attitude. 

The pr‘ ject of a new constitution for Servia bas been 
completed. It establishes the equality of citizens, min- 
isterial responsibility, liberty of the press, independence 
of judges and the autonomy of the legislative chambers. 

The volcano of Colima, in Mexico, is in a high state 
of eruption, throwing up large volumes of flame, and 
asbes and lava flowing abundantly from it. The in- 
habitants of the villages and towns within its range, 
have fled from their homes to the open country, and are 
in a deplorable condition. 

De Roda, Captain-General of Cuba, has issued a pro- 
clamation closing all the ports on the east end of the 
island, except a few which he enumerates. The Spanish 
troops bave captured a fbel force entrenched at Nagua, 
together with powder mills and a quantity of warlike 
materials. The Captain-General announces that the 
insurrection has been reduced in extent, and is now 
carried on chiefly by parties of guerillas. An order has 
been issued permitting newspapers to publish official 
news reports. The correspondent of the Associate Press 
is now permitted a free use of the telegraph, and was 
informed that be would always be permitted to state 
facts, though at times they might be unfavorable to the 
government. The Spaniards have relieved Puerto Prin- 
cipe, and railway communication with the coast has 
been reopened. 

On the 12th, the French Emperor sent a message to 
the Corps Legislatif signifying his willingness to defer 
to the wishes of that body, so far as to submit the qurs- 
tions at issue to the Senate, which will be immediately 
convoked for the purpose of considering them. 

On the morning of the 12th inst., the steamer Great 
Eastern, with the French cuble on board, was off New- 
foundland, and only thirty miles distant from the point 
where the splice isto be made. The signals continued 
pertect. 

London.—Consols, 93}, U.S. 5-20’s, 813. 

Liverpool.—Cotton active. Uplands, 124d.; Orleans, 
123d. California wheat, 10s. 7d. per 100 lbs. Red, 9s. 
5d. 

Unitep Srares.—TZhe IJndians.—Vincent Colyer, the 
ageut of the U.S. Indian Commission, has just returned 
from an extended tour among some of the most remote 
tribes. He g ves an interesting account of the Moqui 
Indians, of Arizona, The tribe numbers about [50v0, 
and he says are industrious and intelligent. They have 
seeu but few white men, being rarely visited by them. 
Their villages lie about 100 miles we-t of Fort Wingate. 
These Indians live in stone houses, neatly plastered, 
from one to three stories high, built on the top of high 
rocky bluffs, and capable of easy defence against attacks 
from savage foes. They manufacture pottery, woolen 
blaukets and dresses, raise corn, beans, peaches, &c., 
and keep large flocks of sheep and goats. They cheer- 
fully received Colyer and his companions, and enter- 
tained them hospitably. 

He states that the late depredations and murders on 
the plains, were committed by remnants of the tribes, 


It was however be- |the Cheyennes and Arapahoes having chiefly gone to 


lieved that the matter would be amicably arranged, as | their reservations. 


. Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 399. Of ch 
infintum, 93; scarlet fever, 20. 

Virginia.—The election in this State was held ¢ 
6th inst. Its object was to ratify or reject the new 
stitution, and to elect new officers unier it. The 
was large, and the election peaceable and orderly, 
gress allowed two provisions of the constitution 
separately voted for, those disfranchising certain cl 
of persons, and providing stringent test oaths to be t 
by all elected to offices of any importance. These 
visions were rejected, and the rest of the constitt 
ratified by a large majority. The fifteenth amend 
to the national Constitution, making equality ame 
classes of the people, was also approved. The 
were classed into Radical and Conservative Rep 
cans, and the colored vote seems to have been di 
between the two. The Democrats supported the 
servative nominations, and their candidates were g 
ally successful. A number of colored men were el 
to the Legislature, and three of them to Congress. 

Miscellaneous.—It is understood that the electia 
Mississippi and Texas will be postponed for se 
months. 

The internal revenue receipts last week amount 
$8,149,715. 

The total assessed value of the real and persona 
perty in the city and county of New York, for the 
1869, is $964,100,597, being $55,664,270 more thi 
1868. Among the items of personal estate the 
shares are valued at $74,547,134. 

The U.S. Secretary of the Treasury has given 
that he will purchase, during the present month, a | 
cient amount of government bonds to muke the 
purchases of the month amount to $18,000,000. 

War and warlike preprations in France, have 
the national debt from 5,346,900,000 francs, in 18 
12,985,000,000 francs, in 1869. Such is the cost ¢ 
couraging the military spirit, 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quota 
on the 12th inst. Mew York.— American gold, 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 1208; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 1203; 
10-40 5 per cents, 1093. Superfine State flour, $5 
$5.70; extra, $6.20 a $6.45; shipping Ohio, $6 
$6.70; trade and family brands, $7.10 a $8.40 
Louis flour, $7.10 a $12; southern, $6.70 a $13. 
Chicago spring wheat, $1.48; No. 3, $1.42; red we 
$1.56 ; white Michigan, $1.70 ; California, $1.65 $ 
Western oats, 82 a 83 cts. Western mixed corn, 
94 cts.; yellow, 97 a 98 cts. Middling uplands co 
34} cts.; Orleans, 34% cts. Carolina rice, 83 a 
Cuba sugar, 11} a 11} cts.; hard refined sugar, | 
153 cts. Philadelphia. — Cotton, 343 a 35} cts. 
sugar, 11} @ 114 cts. Superfine flour, $5.25; 
brands from $5.50 to $10 75. New red wheat, $1. 
$1.60; old red, $1.45 a $1.50; amber, $1.55 a 
Rye. $1.35. Yellow corn, $1.05 a $1.10. Western | 
78a 80 cts. Clover-seed, $9 a $9.50. Timothy, 
a $5. Flaxseed, $2.75. The arrivals and sales of 
cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard reached about 
head. Extra sold at 9} a 93 cts.; fair to good, 
cts., and common, 5 a 64 cts. per lb. gross, Sa 
10,000 sheep at 43 a 74 cts. per 1b. gross, and” 
hogs at $13 a $13.75 per 100 lbs. net, for corn 
Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.29 a $1.31; N 
$1.27 a $1.28. Rye, $1.05. No. 2 barley, $1.55. | 
183 cts. Hams, 163 a17 cts. Cincinnati,—Red w 
$1.35 a $1.40. Oats, 72 a 75 cts. Rye, $1.55. 
barley, $110. Baltimore—New red wheat, $1 
$1.55. White corn, $1.05; yellow, 96 a 98 cts. 
73.a78 cts. Hams, 20a 22} cts. Lard, 19} a 20 
San Francisco.—Gold prices—Flour, $4.62} a 
Wheat, $1.60 a $1,674 per 100 lb. Legal tenders, 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN CHILDR! 

' TUNESASSA, NEW YORK, 

Wanted, a woman Friend to assist in conductit 
Boarding School for Indian Children, at ne! 
Cattaraugus Oo., N. Y. el ere 

Application may be made to repay 

Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P. O., Chester, Co 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada. 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Philada. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADB! 
Physician and Superintendent—Josaua H, Wor 
ron, M.D. a 
Application for the Admission of Patients | 
made to the Superiotendent, to Joun H. Carts 
of the Board of Managers, No, 1313 Pine 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the B 


WILLIAM H. PILE, ‘PRL 


INT. at nd 
No. 422 Walnut street. " 
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